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SEVENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.  Director 


Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  field 
researches,  office  work,  and  other  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Ethnology  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961,  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  10,  1928,  as  amended 
August  22, 1949,  which  directs  the  Bureau  “to  continue  independently 
or  in  cooperation  anthropological  researches  among  the  American 
Indians  and  the  natives  of  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  or  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  the  excavation  and  preservation  of  arche- 
ologic  remains.” 

SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES 

Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  devoted  a 
portion  of  the  year  to  general  supervision  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  River  Basin  Surveys.  In  midsummer  he  inspected 
the  work  of  excavating  parties  operating  in  the  Big  Bend  and  Oahe 
Reservoir  areas  in  South  Dakota  and  a  portion  of  the  Oahe  Basin 
in  North  Dakota,  as  well  as  a  field  party  working  in  the  Wilson 
Reservoir  area  in  Kansas.  Three  of  the  parties  represented  the  River 
Basin  Surveys  and  three  were  from  cooperating  agencies.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Roberts  visited  one  excavation  that  was  not  a  part  of  the 
salvage  program.  The  work  at  that  location  consisted  of  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  remains  of  Fort  Kearney,  Nebr.,  a  historic  army  post 
being  studied  by  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  During  part 
of  the  trip  Dr.  Roberts  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  John  M.  Corbett  and 
Carroll  A.  Burroughs  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  during  the  entire  trip  by  Paul  L.  Beaubien,  regional 
archeologist,  Region  Three,  National  Park  Service.  While  at  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.,  the  group  took  part  in  an  informal  conference  attended  by 
leaders  of  all  the  parties  and  many  of  their  student  helpers  working 
in  the  Plains  during  the  summer.  A  wide  range  of  archeological 
problems  in  the  Missouri  Basin  was  discussed. 

In  September  Dr.  Roberts  went  to  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Group  for  the  Wetherill 
Mesa  Project,  a  cooperative  undertaking  between  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  National  Geographic  Society.  The  group  spent  3 
days  discussing  and  inspecting  the  excavations  underway  in  two  large 
cliff  ruins  and  studied  the  operations  of  the  field  laboratory  handling 
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the  materials  recovered  during  the  digging.  Recommendations  were 
made  pertaining  to  the  continuance  of  the  investigations  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  handling  and  cataloging  of  specimens. 

In  November  Dr.  Roberts  went  to  Norman,  Okla.,  to  attend  the 
Plains  Conference  for  Archeology  and  participate  in  discussions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  that  general  area. 

Early  in  April  at  Mule  Creek,  Wyo.,  Dr.  Roberts  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  establishing  a  camp  and  starting  a  series  of  excavations  in  a 
Paleo-Indian  site — a  cooperative  project  between  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  these  activities  he  proceeded  to  Lawton,  Okla.,  where  he  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the  Museum  for  the  Great 
Plains  on  April  9.  Returning  to  the  Washington  office,  he  began 
preparations  for  sending  a  field  party  to  the  site  at  Mule  Creek'  and 
in  that  connection  left  Washington  early  in  June  for  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
where  he  was  joined  by  Dr.  William  M.  Bass,  who  was  to  be  the  chief 
field  assistant,  and  several  other  members  of  the  party.  They  picked 
up  two  vehicles  and  field  equipment  and  proceeded  to  Mule  Creek  to 
set  up  camp,  and  on  June  12  began  excavations.  Dr.  Roberts  re¬ 
mained  with  the  party  until  June  19.  The  party,  however,  continued 
operations  under  Dr.  Bass  and  was  busy  digging  at  the  end  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year.  As  a  result  of  the  work  up  to  that  time  an  extensive  deposit 
of  bison  bones,  probably  representing  an  extinct  species,  and  a  number 
of  artifacts  have  been  recovered.  The  site  is  one  that  dates  about 
9,000  years  ago. 

Dr.  Roberts  completed  a  manuscript,  “The  Agate  Basin  Complex,” 
which  is  to  be  published  in  Mexico  in  a  volume  containing  articles 
about  the  Paleo-Indian.  He  also  did  the  technical  editing  of  a 
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series  of  seven  reports  on  archeological  excavations  and  studies  in 
three  reservoir  areas,  to  appear  in  Bulletin  185  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Collins,  anthro¬ 
pologist,  was  in  Europe  studying  collections  in  the  principal  museums 
and  attending  two  international  anthropological  congresses.  He 
visited  Lascaux  and  a  number  of  other  Paleolithic  cave  and  rock  shel¬ 
ter  sites  in  the  Dordogne  region  of  France  and  examined  Megalithic 
sites  and  monuments  in  the  Morbihan  and  Finistere  districts  of  Brit¬ 
tany.  Dr.  Collins  attended  the  34th  International  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists  in  Vienna,  July  18-25,  and  the  6th  International  Congress  of 
Anthropological  and  Ethnological  Sciences  in  Paris,  July  30- 
August  6.  At  the  latter  he  presented  a  paper  discussing  the  present 
status  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  origin  of  Eskimo  culture. 

Dr.  Collins  continued  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Arctic 
Institute  of  North  Amercia  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Governors, 
as  a  member  of  the  Publications  Committee  that  supervises  prepara- 
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tion  of  the  journal  Arctic  and  two  other  publication  series,  and  of  the 
Research  Committee  that  plans  and  supervises  the  Institute’s  exten¬ 
sive  program  of  Arctic  research.  He  also  continued  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Directing  Committee  responsible  for  preparation  of  the 
Arctic  Institute’s  Arctic  Bibliography ,  a  comprehensive  work  which 
abstracts  and  indexes  the  contents  of  publications  in  all  fields  of 
science,  and  in  all  languages,  pertaining  to  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic 
regions  of  the  world.  Volume  9  of  Arctic  Bibliography  (1,599 
pages),  containing  abstracts  of  7,192  scientific  publications  on  the 
Arctic,  was  published  in  September  1960.  Of  the  publications  ab¬ 
stracted  in  this  volume,  3,170  had  appeared  in  English,  2,548  in  Rus¬ 
sian,  790  in  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish,  338  in  German,  and 
346  in  other  languages.  Volume  10,  similar  in  size  and  content  to 
volume  9,  is  in  press,  and  work  is  proceeding  on  volume  11. 

The  project  which  Dr.  Collins  organized  last  year  for  the  purpose 
of  translating  Russian  publications  on  the  archeology,  ethnology, 
and  physical  anthropology  of  northern  Eurasia  made  progress  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Henry  N.  Michael  of  Temple  University.  The 
first  volume  to  be  completed  is  S.  I.  Rudenko’s  “The  Ancient  Culture 
of  the  Bering  Sea  Area  and  the  Eskimo  Problem,”  the  only  comprehen¬ 
sive  Russian  work  on  the  archeology  of  northeastern  Siberia.  It  is  now 
in  press  and  will  appear  as  the  first  number  in  a  special  publication 
series  of  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America.  The  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Dr.  Collins  is  chairman,  has  selected  material — 
monographs  and  shorter  papers — for  five  additional  volumes  which 
are  now  being  translated.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  with  the 
support  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  Collins  prepared  a  paper  on  the  interrelationships  of  early 
Eskimo  and  pre-Eskimo  cultures  in  Alaska,  Canada,  and  Greenland 
and  their  affinities  with  Temperate  Zone  cultures  in  America  and  Asia 
to  be  published  in  a  volume  of  the  Special  Publications  series  of  the 
Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  and  another  paper  on  the  environ¬ 
mental  factors  involved  in  the  origin  and  development  of  Eskimo 
culture  in  the  American  Arctic. 

Dr.  William  C.  Sturtevant,  ethnologist,  spent  July  and  August  1960 
in  Europe.  He  attended  the  34th  International  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists  in  Vienna  and  the  6th  International  Congress  of  Anthro¬ 
pological  and  Ethnological  Sciences  in  Paris.  The  remainder  of  the 
period  was  spent  in  museum  research.  In  11  museums  of  England, 
Austria,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  Dr.  Sturtevant  studied 
several  hundred  early  specimens  collected  from  eastern  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians.  He  located,  described,  and  photographed  many  im¬ 
portant  specimens  and  collections,  mostly  from  the  northeast  there 
are  surprisingly  few  early  southeastern  specimens  in  Europe.  To  one 
familiar  with  collections  in  the  United  States  the  number  and  good 
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condition  of  early  northeastern  Indian  objects  in  Europe  are  striking. 

A  secondary  objective  of  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  study  in  Europe  was  a 
search  for  possible  European  prototypes  of  modern  eastern  North 
American  Indian  artifacts.  Although  he  visited  seven  museums  of 
peasant  and  folklore  materials,  this  project  was  less  successful  than 
the  first,  both  because  of  time  limitations  and  because  European  col¬ 
lecting  and  research  in  some  important  categories  of  artifacts  (e.g., 
basketry)  are  insufficiently  developed. 

In  November  1960,  Dr.  Sturtevant  attended  an  informal  conference 
on  Iroquois  research  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Association  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  (where  he  delivered 
a  paper  on  “History,  Ethnohistory,  and  Folk  History:  Seminole  Ex¬ 
amples”),  and  the  American  Indian  Ethnohistoric  Conference  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.  He  also  visited  several  museums  and  archival  col¬ 
lections  in  Oklahoma  City,  Norman,  and  Tulsa.  There  are  several 
important  collections  of  southeastern  Indian  artifacts  and  documents 
in  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  also  continued  his  research  on  various  tribes  of 
eastern  North  America.  His  paper  “The  Significance  of  Ethnological 
Similarities  between  Southeastern  North  America  and  the  Antilles” 
was  issued  as  Yale  University  Publications  in  Anthropology  No.  64 
(1960) ,  and  shorter  comments  by  him  appeared  in  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  Bulletin  180  and  in  Current  Anthropology,  vol.  2,  No.  3 
(both  1961).  A  somewhat  revised  version  of  his  “Anthropology  as  a 
Career”  (Smithsonian  Publication  4343)  was  issued  October  7,  1960. 

Dr.  Wallace  L.  Chafe,  linguist,  completed  work  on  two  manuscripts. 
One  of  them,  “Seneca  Thanksgiving  Rituals,”  which  is  in  press  as 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Bulletin  183,  contains  important 
Seneca  religious  texts,  as  well  as  transcriptions  of  the  music  that 
accompanies  one  of  the  rituals.  The  other,  “Handbook  of  the  Seneca 
Language,”  a  nontechnical  description  of  Seneca  orthography  and 
grammar  with  an  extensive  glossary  of  Seneca  terms  encountered  in 
the  anthropological  literature,  will  be  published  as  a  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  State  Museum.  Dr.  Chafe  also  continued  the  preparation 
of  a  Seneca  dictionary. 

Beginning  in  October,  Dr.  Chafe  mailed  over  600  questionnaires  in 
a  survey  of  the  approximate  numbers  and  ages  of  speakers  of  the 
extant  North  American  Indian  languages.  These  were  addressed  to 
individuals  who  have  had  contact  with  the  various  Indian  groups. 
The  responses  have  been  numerous  and  informative,  and  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Fieldwork  for  the  project  is 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

Dr.  Chafe  spent  considerable  time  throughout  the  year  processing 
Arikara  and  Caddo  linguistic  material  already  collected  and  preparing 
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to  do  further  fieldwork  on  Caddo.  He  was  also  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  do  some  work  with  a  speaker  of  Oklahoma  Cherokee  living 
in  Washington. 

RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS 

The  River  Basin  Surveys,  a  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology  organized  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the  Inter- 
Agency  Archeological  and  Paleontological  Salvage  Program,  con¬ 
tinued  its  activities  throughout  the  year.  Attention  was  directed  to 
areas  that  are  to  be  flooded  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the  construction 
of  large  dams  in  the  various  river  systems  of  the  United  States. 
The  year’s  investigations  were  supported  by  a  transfer  of  $123,895 
from  the  National  Park  Service  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Of 
that  sum,  $103,895  was  for  work  in  the  Missouri  Basin  and  $20,000  for 
studies  along  the  Chattahoochee  River  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  On 
July  1,  1960,  the  Missouri  Basin  Project  had  a  carryover  of  $9,420, 
and  that,  with  the  new  appropriation,  provided  a  total  of  $113,315 
for  the  Missouri  Basin  Project.  The  grand  total  of  funds  available 
in  1960-61  for  the  River  Basin  Surveys  was  $133,315. 

Activities  in  the  field  were  mainly  concerned  with  excavations,  al¬ 
though  there  were  some  limited  surveys  in  two  areas.  The  funds 
available  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  slightly  greater  than  those 
for  the  pi-eceding  one,  but  because  of  increased  costs  there  was  little 
gain  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  On  July  1,  1960,  there 
were  three  excavating  parties  working  in  the  Missouri  Basin  in  South 
Dakota.  One  of  them  was  digging  sites  in  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir 
area,  and  the  other  two  were  working  in  the  Oahe  Reservoir  area 
farther  north.  The  Missouri  Basin  parties  completed  their  field 
activities  the  latter  part  of  August  and  returned  to  the  headquarters 
at  Lincoln,  Neb r. 

In  September  a  party  resumed  explorations  and  excavations  along 
the  Chattahoochee  River  in  Alabama  and  subsequently  extended  its 
efforts  to  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river  in  the  Walter  F.  George 
Reservoir  area.  Work  continued  there  until  the  end  of  December. 
During  October  a  small  party  spent  a  brief  period  investigating  a  site 
that  was  being  destroyed  by  gravel  operations  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  area  in  South  Dakota  and  also  collected 
material  from  the  immediate  construction  areas  of  the  Big  Bend  Dam. 

The  1961  field  season  got  under  way  in  May,  when  a  small  party 
went  to  the  Merritt  Reservoir  area  in  Nebraska  to  make  a  final  check 
on  possible  archeological  manifestations  at  that  location.  Two  pre¬ 
vious  surveys  there  had  failed  to  reveal  cultural  materials,  but  it  was 
thought  that  because  of  shifting  sand  dunes  and  construction  activities 
something  previously  missed  might  have  been  uncovered.  Nothing 
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of  that  nature  was  found,  and  the  party  moved  to  the  Big  Bend  area 
in  South  Dakota  where  it  was  expanded  and  began  a  series  of  excava¬ 
tions  in  some  burial  mounds.  A  second  party  went  to  the  Big  Bend 
area  on  June  13  and  started  excavations  in  a  large  village  site  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  4  miles  above  the  dam  site.  A  third  party 
started  working  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  Basin  on  June  19.  It  was  digging  in  a  large  village  site 
located  about  5  miles  south  of  Mob  ridge,  S.  Dak.  All  three  parties 
had  the  season’s  program  well  under  way  and  were  busily  digging 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  During  the  fiscal  year,  11  parties  repre¬ 
senting  institutions  cooperating  in  the  Missouri  Basin  program  worked 
in  four  reservoir  areas  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 
There  were  24  parties  from  cooperating  institutions  working  in  other 
basins  throughout  the  country. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  the  River  Basin  Surveys  had  carried  on 
reconnaissance  work  or  had  excavated  in  255  reservoir  basins  located 
in  29  States.  In  addition,  two  lock  projects  and  four  canal  areas  have 
been  examined.  During  the  years  since  the  program  got  under  way 
4,952  sites  have  been  located  and  recorded,  and  of  that  number  1,157 
were  recommended  for  excavation  or  limited  testing.  Because  com¬ 
plete  excavation  has  not  been  possible  in  any  but  a  few  exceptionally 
small  ones,  when  the  term  “excavation”  is  used  it  implies  digging 
only  as  much  of  a  site  as  is  thought  essential  to  provide  a  reasonable 
sample  of  the  materials  and  information  to  be  found  there.  Prelim¬ 
inary  appraisal  reports  have  been  issued  for  most  of  the  reservoir 
areas  which  were  surveyed.  In  some  cases  no  archeological  manifes¬ 
tations  were  noted  and  no  general  report  was  issued.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  no  new  reconnaissance  work  was  undertaken  and  no  such 
reports  were  distributed. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  519  sites  in  54  reservoir  areas  located 
in  19  different  States  had  either  been  tested  or  dug  sufficiently  to 
provide  good  information  about  them.  The  sites  in  which  digging 
has  been  done  cover  a  wide  range  of  cultural  characteristics.  Some 
of  them  pertain  to  early  hunting  and  gathering  peoples  of  about 
10,000  years  ago,  while  others  represent  communities  lived  in  by 
early  historic  Indians  and  the  remains  of  frontier,  army,  and  trading 
posts  of  European  origin.  Between  the  two  extremes  are  a  series  of 
sites  attributable  to  sedentary  horticultural  groups  extending  from 
approximately  the  6th  to  the  13th  centuries  A.D. 

Reports  on  the  work  have  been  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  Miscellaneous  Collections,  in  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology,  and  in  various  scientific  journals  and  historical  quar¬ 
terlies.  Bulletin  176,  containing  River  Basin  Surveys  Papers  Nos. 
15-20,  was  distributed  in  December  1960.  These  papers  consist  of 
a  series  of  reports  on  historic  sites  excavated  in  the  Garrison,  Oahe, 
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and  F ort  Randall  Reservoir  areas  in  North  and  South  Dakota.  Bulle¬ 
tin  179,  containing  River  Basin  Surveys  Papers  Nos.  21-24,  a  series 
of  reports  on  work  in  Texas,  Iowa,  and  along  the  Columbia  River,  is 
in  proof  form  and  should  be  distributed  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  papers  in  that  Bulletin  were  listed  in  the  report  for 
1959-60  and  need  no  further  comment  here.  During  the  year,  River 
Basin  Surveys  Paper  No.  25,  a  report  on  the  “Archeology  of  the  John 
H.  Kerr  Reservoir  Basin,  Roanoke  River,  Virginia-North  Carolina,” 
by  Carl  F.  Miller,  was  sent  to  the  printer  and  will  appear  as  Bulletin 
182.  Another  series  of  River  Basin  Surveys  Papers,  Nos.  26-32,  to 
comprise  Bulletin  185,  was  edited  and  sent  to  the  printer  in  June. 
These  reports  are:  “Small  Sites  in  and  about  Fort  Berthold  Indian 
Reservation,  Garrison  Reservoir,  North  Dakota”  and  “Star  Village: 
A  Fortified  Historic  Arikara  Site  in  Mercer  County,  North  Dakota,” 
by  George  Metcalf;  “The  Dance  Hall  of  the  Santee  Bottoms  on  the 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  Garrison  Reservoir,  North  Dakota,”  by 
Donald  D.  Hartle;  “Crow-Flies-High  (32MZ1),  a  Historic  Hidatsa 
Village  in  the  Garrison  Reservoir  Area,  North  Dakota,”  by  Carling 
Malouf;  “The  Stutsman  Focus:  An  Aboriginal  Culture  Complex  in 
the  Jamestown  Reservoir  Area,  North  Dakota,”  by  Richard  P. 
Wheeler ;  “Archeological  Manifestations  in  the  Toole  County  Section 
of  the  Tiber  Reservoir  Basin,  Montana,”  by  Carl  F.  Miller;  “Archeo¬ 
logical  Salvage  Investigations  in  the  Lovewell  Reservoir  Area,  Kan¬ 
sas,”  by  Robert  W.  Neuman. 

The  figures  showing  the  distribution  of  reservoir  projects  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  those  in  wrhich  excavations  have  been  made  did  not 
change  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  that  reason  need  not  be 
repeated.  Readers  desiring  that  information  can  obtain  it  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Bureau’s  77th  Annual  Report,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959- 
60.  The  excavations  conducted  during  the  present  fiscal  year  were 
all  in  reservoir  areas  previously  listed.  Figures  pertaining  to  the 
work  done  by  State  and  local  institutions  under  agreements  with  the 
National  Park  Service  have  not  been  included  in  recent  reports  be¬ 
cause  complete  information  about  them  is  not  available  in  the  River 
Basin  Surveys  office. 

The  River  Basin  Surveys  received  helpful  cooperation  throughout 
the  year  from  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  army  personnel,  and  from  various 
State  and  local  institutions.  The  field  personnel  of  all  the  cooperat- 
ing  agencies  assisted  the  party  leaders  in  numerous  ways,  and  in  all 
areas  the  relationship  was  excellent.  Both  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field  the  National  Park  Service  continued  to  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  the  various  agencies.  It  also  was  responsible  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  estimates  and  justifications  for  the  funds  needed  to  carry 
on  the  salvage  program.  The  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Benning 
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in  Georgia  provided  valuable  assistance  in  numerous  ways  while 
investigations  were  being  made  in  the  portion  of  the  Walter  F.  George 
Reservoir  basin  which  lies  in  the  Fort  Benning  Reservation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Georgia  Historical  Commission,  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  various  local  clubs  and  groups  of  citizens  in  both  Alabama  and 
Georgia  assisted  the  leader  of  the  River  Basin  Surveys  party  while 
he  was  working  along  the  Chattahoochee  River.  In  the  Missouri 
Basin  the  project  engineers  for  the  Oahe  Reservoir  provided  space 
for  temporary  living  accommodations  and  also  for  the  storage  of 
equipment.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  construction  agency  lent  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  which  was  most  helpful  in  the  stripping  of  the  topsoil 
from  sites  and  the  backfilling  of  trenches  and  test  pits.  In  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Basin  the  Corps  of  Engineers  also  cooperated  with  the  staff  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  Project  of  the  River  Basin  Surveys  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  small  informative  pamphlets  telling  about  several 
of  the  reservoirs  along  the  Missouri  River. 

General  supervision  of  the  program  was  from  the  main  office  in 
Washington,  but  the  activities  in  the  Missouri  Basin  operated  from 
the  field  headquarters  and  laboratory  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  the  latter  provided  office  assistance  and  some 
equipment  for  the  Chattahoochee  River  Project,  but  subsequently  most 
of  that  activity  was  transferred  to  the  main  office  in  Washington. 
The  Lincoln  laboratory  processed  all  the  materials  collected  by  ex¬ 
cavating  parties  in  the  Missouri  Basin  and  also  some  of  those  from 
the  Chattahoochee. 

W ashing  ton  office. — Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  continued  to 
direct  the  main  headquarters  of  the  River  Basin  Surveys  at  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  throughout  the  year.  Carl  F.  Miller,  arche¬ 
ologist,  was  based  at  that  office  and  from  time  to  time  assisted  the 
Director  in  some  of  the  general  administrative  problems.  Harold  A. 
Huscher,  archeologist,  worked  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Washington  office,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  was  based 
on  the  field  headquarters  for  the  Missouri  Basin  Project  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  After  completing  his  field  activities  along  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  Alabama-Georgia,  in  late  December,  he  joined  the  Washington 
office  and  continued  to  work  there  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Miller  spent  the  entire  time  in  the  Washington  office  working 
on  materials  and  data  he  had  collected  during  previous  seasons  in 
the  field.  He  spoke  before  various  groups  interested  in  archeological 
subjects  and  answered  numerous  inquiries  pertaining  to  artifacts  and 
cultural  materials  from  the  southeastern  archeological  area.  He  also 
identified  artifacts  from  15  collections  of  southeastern  material.  In 
October  he  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Eastern  States  Archeological 
Federation  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  in  May  he  presented  a  paper  on 
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.Tlie  Archeology  of  the  Clarksville  Site,  44  Me  14,  Mecklenburg 
County,  Virginia,”  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Archeological  Societies 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  held  at  Clarksville.  He  completed  a 
short  paper,  “The  Physical  Structure  of  Rock  Mound  at  9  ST  3, 
Georgia,”  which  was  published  in  Southern  Indian  Studies,  vol.  11, 
pp.  16—19.  Mr.  Miller  furnished  data  that  were  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  “Ethnological  Map  of  Virginia,”  which  was  published  by 
Hearn  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Harold  A.  Huscher,  while  on 
annual  leave,  assisted  Dr.  Richard  G.  Forbis,  Glenbow  Foundation, 
Calgary,  Alberta,  in  the  excavation  of  the  remains  of  a  fortified  earth- 
lodge  village  at  Cluny  in  the  Blackfoot  Reserve  on  the  Bow  River 
about  65  miles  east  of  Calgary.  Returning  from  Canada  he  drove 
south  by  way  of  the  front  ranges  and  the  high  plains,  visiting  a  number 
of  the  more  important  Early  Man-type  sites,  such  as  those  at  Sage- 
creek  and  Agate  Basin  in  Wyoming,  Dent  and  Apex  Spring  in  Col¬ 
orado,  and  Homo  Novusmundus  in  New  Mexico.  In  mid- August 
he  returned  to  duty  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where  he  made  preparations  for 
resuming  the  archeological  investigations  in  the  Walter  F.  George  Dam 
and  Lock  area  along  the  Chattahoochee  River.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Eufaula,  Ala.,  at  the  end  of  August,  he  started  his  fieldwork. 
After  returning  to  the  Washington  office  in  January  he  devoted  his 
time  to  bringing  up  to  date  the  several  years’  backlog  of  maps  and  field 
notes  pertaining  to  the  Chattahoochee  investigations.  In  May  the 
processed  collections  of  the  two  previous  years’  fieldwork  in  Alabama- 
Georgia  were  moved  from  Lincoln  to  Washington  for  storage  at  the 
U.S.  National  Museum,  and  Mr.  Huscher  proceeded  to  combine  that 
material  with  the  collections  he  had  made  during  the  current  season. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  he  was  busy  selecting  bone  and  shell 
specimens  and  items  pertaining  to  the  early  colonial  period  for  iden¬ 
tification  by  various  Smithsonian  specialists. 

Alabama-Georgia. — During  the  period  from  mid-September  to  the 
end  of  December  Harold  A.  Huscher,  using  a  power-driven  screen  of 
%-inch  mesh  and  a  small  crew  of  local  laborers,  tested  a  series  of 
15  sites  below  Eufaula,  Ala.,  in  the  southwestern  quadrant  of  the 
Walter  F.  George  Reservoir  Basin.  Most  of  the  sites  fall  into  two 
general  classes.  The  first  group  consists  of  those  with  a  predominance 
of  Mississippian  pottery,  characterized  by  the  early  Mississippian 
globular  pots  with  loop  handles,  comparable  to  the  Macon  Plateau 
types  in  Georgia  and  the  Gordon  types  in  Tennessee.  Such  pottery 
actually  has  a  long  time  span,  continuing  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
historic  period  (Pinellas,  Fort  Walton).  The  second  group  includes 
sites  with  an  overlay  of  late  Creek  pottery  such  as  the  Chattahoochee 
Brushed  variants  and  Kasihta  Red-film  in  association  with  trade 
metal,  china,  and  glass. 
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Most  major  sites  in  this  reservoir,  however,  are  proving  to  be  in 
the  multiple-component  category  with  several  time  levels  represented. 
The  stratification  is  usually  gradational  rather  than  sharply  demar¬ 
cated,  hence  the  digging  is  by  arbitrary  levels.  At  sites  favorably 
located  on  the  terrace  points  near  stream  junctions,  underlying  Early 
Woodland  and  Archaic  manifestations  usually  will  be  definitely  iden¬ 
tifiable,  though  not  sharply  separable,  at  depths  of  2.0-5.0  feet  below 
the  present  surface.  The  following  are  the  most  important  sites  in¬ 
vestigated  during  the  fall  season : 

The  Spann’s  Landing  site,  1HE34,  is  located  in  Alabama  3  miles 
above  the  dam  axis,  in  a  loop  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  opposite 
Grace’s  Bend,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  below  the  Mandeville 
Mound  site  (1CLA1)  1  in  Clay  County,  Ga.  This  site  extends  for 
more  than  800  feet  along  the  crest  of  a  low  natural  levee,  with  the 
greatest  concentration  of  material  at  the  north  or  upstream  end. 
A  series  of  14  squares  10-x-lO  feet  were  laid  out  there  in  two  rows, 
so  spaced  as  to  give  an  adequately  distributed  sampling.  Of  the 
14  squares,  8  pits  were  actually  dug,  to  varying  depths  down  to  5.0 
feet.  There  is  a  sparse  overlay  of  brushed  pottery,  indicating  some 
use  of  the  area  during  the  Late  Creek  period,  but  the  most  intense 
occupation  was  during  Mississippian  times,  and  probably  fairly  early 
Mississippian  times,  as  indicated  by  the  pottery  remains.  One  pro¬ 
ductive  cache  pit  yielded  parts  of  several  pots  of  the  Pinellas  arcaded 
ware  (“pumpkin  pot,”  “melon  pot”),  a  type  described  from  Florida 
and  attributed  to  a  late  peripheral  Mississippian  manifestation.  It 
is,  however,  considered  diagnostic  of  a  possibly  earlier  Mississippian 
period  as  described  by  Caldwell  for  the  great  Rood’s  Landing  site 
(9SW1),  30  miles  farther  north,  and  the  Mississippian  cap  on  the 
large  Mandeville  Mound  (Stark’s  Clay  Landing,  9CLA1),  as  reported 
by  McMichael  and  Kellar.  Along  the  Chattahoochee  the  arcaded  pots 
with  temper  and  handle  variants  may  have  a  much  longer  time  range, 
apparently  continuous,  than  in  Florida,  extending  back  to  the  earlier 
Macon  Plateau  period,  with  the  Singer-Moye  site  (9SW2),  south  of 
Lumpkin  on  the  headwaters  of  Pataula  Creek,  one  of  the  earliest 
major  sites.  At  depths  of  2.5-4.0  feet  below  the  present  surface  at 
Spann’s  Landing,  fiber-tempered  pottery  comparable  to  the  Stallings 
Island  and  Orange  Plain  types  of  the  latest  Archaic  and  earliest 


1  Site  designations  used  by  the  River  Basin  Surveys  are  trinomial  in  char¬ 
acter,  consisting  of  symbols  for  State,  County,  and  site.  The  State  is  indicated 
by  the  first  number,  according  to  the  numerical  position  of  the  State  name  in 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  United  States ;  thus,  for  example,  32  indicates  North 
Dakota,  39  indicates  South  Dakota.  Counties  are  designated  by  a  two-letter 
abbreviation;  for  example,  ME  for  Mercer  County,  MN  for  Mountrail  County, 
etc.  The  final  number  refers  to  the  specific  site  within  the  indicated  State 
and  County. 
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Woodland  occurred  consistently,  as  well  as  early  point  types,  the 
latter  regularly  consisting  of  the  decomposed  flint  first  described 
from  the  Macon  area  by  Kelly. 

1HE51,  a  site  in  Alabama  at  the  junction  of  Hardridge  Creek  and 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  2.5  miles  above  the  dam  axis,  was  tested 
by  six  10-foot  squares,  ranging  in  depth  down  to  5  feet.  The  pre¬ 
dominant  occupation  there  was  Early  Woodland,  with  fiber-tempered, 
Deptford,  and  Swift  Creek  pottery  types  recognized.  However,  no 
Productive  pit  area  was  located.  A  number  of  large,  heavy-stemmed 
projectile  points,  again  in  the  decomposed  flint  characteristic  of  the 
Archaic  in  this  area,  were  recovered  from  the  deeper  levels.  Several 
less  important  sites  near  Hardridge  Creek  were  tested  by  from  one 
to  six  10-foot  squares,  to  obtain  a  broad  spectrum  sample  of  the  range 
of  pottery  in  the  area.  One  site,  1HE56,  yielded  a  number  of  sherds  of 
all-over  fingernail-incised  pottery,  the  only  site  where  this  specialty 
has  risen  to  a  significant  frequency. 

Somewhat  farther  north,  between  White  Oak  and  Cheneyhatchee 
Creeks,  another  series  of  sites  was  tested  in  order  to  check  on  ex¬ 
posures  of  Chattahoochee  Brushed  pottery,  since  a  Late  Creek  village, 
Okitiyakni,  had  supposedly  been  somewhere  in  the  general  area. 
1BR46,  47,  and  2 A  were  found  to  yield  significant  amounts  of 
brushed  pottery,  and  one  area  of  pits  was  located  at  46.  There  a  large 
fragment  of  a  restorable  pot,  which  agrees  closely  with  published 
descriptions  of  the  Late  Creek  ware  from  the  Southeast  and  from 
Oklahoma,  wras  found  in  direct  association  with  trade  metal.  Eleven 
squares  in  all  were  dug  at  these  sites,  but  no  structural  remains  were 
identified.  Eight  10-x-10-foot  squares  were  dug  at  five  other  nearby 
locations,  but  information  recovered  was  less  important.  One  site 
at  the  south  side  of  Barbour  Creek  (1BR10)  was  checked  by  four 
10-x-10-foot  squares,  and  consistently  found  to  yield  Gulf  Woodland 
forms,  some  in  direct  association  with  a  level  of  basin-shaped  hearths. 
One  of  the  latter  was  filled  with  irregular  fist-sized  fragments  of 
burned  clay,  possibly  fired  for  use  as  cooking  “stones”  or  to  provide 
pottery  temper. 

In  November  1960  an  immediate  salvage  job  became  necessary  on 
Ilatcheechubbeo  Creek,  in  Russell  County,  Ala.,  some  17  miles  north 
of  Eufaula,  where  a  highway  relocation  project  was  destroying  an 
Early  Woodland  site,  1RU74.  Known  as  the  Kite  site,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1959  by  Sergeant  David  W.  Chase.  It  lay  on  a  point  of 
terrace  between  the  creek  and  a  small  unnamed  spring  branch  from 
the  north.  There  four  10-foot  squares  were  laid  out  parallel  to  the 
right-of-way  and  taken  down  to  depths  up  to  5  feet.  The  upper 
layers  yielded  several  types  of  Early  Woodland  sherds  of  the  Dept¬ 
ford  and  Swift  Creek  series,  and  a  considerable  range  of  thick  fiber- 
tempered  sherds  (Stallings,  Orange)  was  obtained  at  slightly  lower 
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levels.  A  series  of  stone  artifacts  was  obtained  in  the  deeper  part  of 
the  tests.  They  consisted  of  the  very  characteristic  decomposed  flint 
of  the  Archaic.  Several  burned  rock  areas  were  noted,  but  no  pits 
were  found.  The  site,  though  not  rich,  was  interesting  in  that  there 
was  much  less  intrusion  from  above,  with  the  close  mixing  of  time 
periods  that  makes  some  of  the  larger,  more  productive  sites  so 
confusing. 

Beginning  November  19,  the  remaining  time  was  devoted  to  work 
on  two  mound  sites.  Trenched  previously,  they  were  9QU1,  and 
9QU5,  south  of  Georgetown,  Ga.,  in  Quitman  County. 

9QU1,  Moore’s  “Mounds  near  Georgetown,  Quitman  County, 
Georgia”  (Mounds  of  Lower  Chattahoochee  and  Lower  Flint  Rivers, 
Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  2d  ser.  vol.  13,  pt.  3,  pp.  426-456, 
448),  locally  called  the  “Gary’s  Fishpond  Mound”  or  the  “Gary’s 
Fishpond  Site,”  consists  of  extensive  village  remains  and  a  large  low 
mound,  now  almost  completely  plowed  down  and  carried  away.  The 
site  was  tested  in  the  spring  of  1960  by  digging  a  T-trench  along  the 
east  margin  of  the  mound,  and  seven  10-x-10-foot  trenches  in  the 
adjacent  village  areas.  Although  actually  only  the  roots  of  the 
mound  are  left,  it  appeared  desirable  to  attempt  to  determine  more 
exactly  the  period  of  its  building.  Since  the  outwash  apron  of  the 
mound  was  found  to  be  intact,  it  seemed  the  site  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  getting  direct  separation  of  mound,  mound  fill,  and  pre¬ 
mound  periods,  with  the  additional  prospect  of  locating  separate  pits 
or  features  that  would  give  individual  “pure”  samples. 

The  original  grid  was  reset  and  a  larger  area  in  the  western  half  of 
the  mound  remnants  was  stripped,  revealing  the  roots  of  a  circular 
mound  faced  with  clay.  It  probably  was  originally  about  200  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  A  section  trench  cut  through  the  western 
margin  revealed  that  the  clay  facing  had  been  carefully  built  up  at 
a  steep  angle.  The  actual  base  of  the  mound  was  about  4  feet  below 
the  present  surface  in  this  area.  A  palisade  of  spaced  large-diameter 
posts  followed  just  outside  the  curve  of  this  clay  wall,  but  the  posts 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  set  into  the  wall.  The  indications  were 
of  some  sort  of  a  clay-faced  “caracol”  type  mound.  Additional 
bedding  lines  outside  the  circular  periphery  indicated  a  possibility 
that  some  kind  of  overlying  rectangular  mound  had  been  built  on  the 
core  of  the  original  circular  mound.  An  area  20-X-20  feet  was  ex¬ 
cavated  in  mottled  fill  in  the  calculated  center  of  the  circular  mound 
revealing  numbers  of  post  holes  in  interrupted  alignments,  running 
NW.-SE.  and  NE.-SW.,  though  no  clearly  defined  structure  could 
be  made  out.  Because  of  increasing  inclemency  of  the  weather  the 
planned  excavation  of  this  center  pit  down  into  the  submound  could 
not  be  completed  in  the  available  time  and  the  site  was  closed  down. 
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However,  additional  work  is  certainly  indicated  for  that  location  and 
will  be  scheduled  for  the  early  part  of  the  new  field  season. 

Several  lots  of  midden  excavated  in  the  central  20-x-20-foot  pit 
contain  a  high  frequency  of  a  carefully  finished  plain  ware  with 
thickened  rims  and  no  handles.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  local 
Weeden  Island  type,  but  may  be  evidence  of  contacts  witli  or  an  actual 
occupation  of  the  site  by  Early  Mississippian  peoples  carrying  a 
culture  somewhat  like  that  which  becomes  Coles  Creek  and  Mound- 
ville  farther  west.  If  such  were  the  case,  the  overlying  rectangular 
structure  would  then  relate  to  the  later  Fort  Walton-Lamar  period 
which  seems  to  account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  pottery  from  this 
site.  The  one  recognizable  structural  pattern  found,  other  than  the 
mound,  was  located  in  the  nearby  village  and  consisted  of  large  post 
holes  at  spaced  intervals,  outlining  a  corner  and  two  adjacent  walls 
of  what  was  probably  a  house  of  the  later  period. 

Additional  work  was  done  at  9QU5,  a  site  referred  to  locally  as  the 
“Mound  on  the  Lower  Lampley  Place”  or  the  “Mound  below  Cool 
Branch.”  For  brevity  the  site  and  mound  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
“Cool  Branch  Mound  Site.”  This  site  had  been  tested  previously  by 
a  5-foot  trench  from  the  east  margin  to  the  approximate  center  of  the 
mound.  The  mound  proper  was  built  of  basket-loaded  clay,  appar¬ 
ently  at  one  single  stage  of  building,  and  there  was  a  subraound  post- 
hole  pattern  indicating  some  sort  of  premound  building. 

Thirteen  additional  10-x-10-foot  test  pits  were  dug  at  this  site, 
eight  in  an  east- west  line  across  the  north  margin,  paralleling  the  edge 
of  the  terrace,  and  five  bracketing  the  mound  proper.  Using  a  tractor 
scraper,  the  surface  of  the  mound  was  stripped,  revealing  the  approxi¬ 
mate  edges  of  a  regular  rectangular  clay-platform  mound,  with  the 
corners  oriented  to  the  cardinal  points.  The  mound  was  then  bull¬ 
dozed  away  to  a  level  approximately  0.5  foot  above  the  contact  of  the 
clay  mound  with  the  underlying  river-silt  surface  of  the  terrace,  as 
determined  in  the  previous  trenching.  The  center  of  the  mound  was 
then  cleared  by  hand  shoveling,  revealing  the  post  holes  of  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  submound  structure  of  closely  set  posts,  corners  closed,  approxi¬ 
mately  27-X-36  feet  over  all.  This  building  was  oriented  with  the 
overlying  mound,  though  lying  partly  outside  the  baseline  on  the 
northwest  side.  As  nearly  as  could  be  determined  from  the  bulldozed 
surface  without  actually  tracing  out  the  lines  by  shoveling,  the  south¬ 
west  margin  being  the  least  certain,  the  original  base  dimensions  of 
the  mound  were  about  55-X-55  feet.  At  the  center  of  the  submound 
structure  was  a  pile  of  red  iron  ore  (hematite)  probably  representing 
a  symbolic  ceremonial  fire.  The  sand  beneath  was  stained  red  but  did 
not  seem  actually  to  have  been  burned.  Two  beautiful  spud  celts,  one 
of  a  fine-grained  greenstone,  were  found  together  in  the  mound  fill 
about  a  foot  above  the  contact.  Both  had  been  broken  by  the  bull- 
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dozing.  The  spud  is  commonly  found  in  Mississippian  mound  sites 
westward  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

A  5-x-10-foot  test  below  the  actual  submound  level  revealed  wall 
trenches  of  a  rectangular  open-cornered  building,  oriented  NE.-SW., 
and  in  one  of  the  series  of  10-x-10-foot  trenches,  75  feet  southeast  of 
the  main  mound,  a  straight  section  of  wall  trench  was  found.  These 
features  could  not  be  examined  further  in  the  time  available.  Another 
test  400  feet  northwest  of  the  mound  center  and  about  100  feet  back 
from  the  terrace  edge,  also  uncovered  a  house- wall  trench  at  depths 
of  1.5  to  2.0  feet.  Using  a  tractor,  about  a  thousand  square  feet  were 
stripped,  tracing  out  the  wall  lines,  but  time  did  not  permit  complete 
study  of  the  patterns.  Rectangular,  open-cornered  houses,  closely 
spaced  but  apparently  not  adjoining,  were  arranged  in  rows  running 
NE.-SW.  Hearths  appeared  to  be  in  the  forecourt  to  the  southeast, 
rather  than  within  the  houses.  No  clearly  defined  occupation  floor 
could  be  identified,  hence  the  associations  are  not  certain.  Most  of 
the  pottery  from  that  part  of  the  site  seems  earlier  than  the  houses, 
which  presumably  slightly  antedate  the  mound,  but  continue  into  the 
mound  period,  since  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  later  house  type.  House 
evidence  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  along  the  Chattahoochee  River,  how¬ 
ever,  that  negative  evidence  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  the  known 
house  areas  at  this  site  should  be  excavated  further  to  get  as  complete 
house  plan  evidence  as  possible. 

During  the  field  season  parties  from  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
the  University  of  Georgia,  under  agreements  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  also  worked  at  sites  in  the  Walter  F.  George  Reservoir  area. 

Missouri  River  Basin — For  the  fifteenth  consecutive  year  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Basin  Project  continued  to  operate  from  the  field  headquarters 
and  laboratory  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Stephenson  served 
as  chief  of  the  project  throughout  the  year.  Activities  included  sur¬ 
veys,  excavations,  analysis  of  materials,  and  reporting  on  results. 
During  the  summer  months  the  work  was  mainly  concerned  with 
excavations.  Analyses  and  preparation  of  reports  received  the  major 
attention  throughout  the  other  months  of  the  year.  The  special 
chronology  program  begun  in  January  1958  continued  to  receive 
attention. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  permanent  staff,  in  addition 
to  the  chief,  consisted  of  3  archeologists,  1  administrative  assistant,  1 
clerk-stenographer,  1  illustrator,  1  file  clerk  on  the  permanent  staff, 
and  12  crewmen  on  the  temporary  staff.  One  paleontologist,  on  loan 
from  the  National  Park  Service,  was  added  to  the  temporary  staff 
for  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  nonhuman  bone  material 
from  the  sites  excavated  over  the  past  three  seasons.  In  June,  2 
assistant  field  archeologists,  1  cook,  and  25  field  crewmen  were  added 
to  the  temporary  staff. 


1.  Use  of  power  screen  speeds  testing  of  sites  in  Walter  F.  George  Reservoir  area, 
Alabama.  River  Basin  Surveys. 


Secretary's  Report,  1961 


Plate  1 


2.  Tracing  bottom  edge  of  large  mound  along  Chattahoochee  River  in  Georgia.  River 
Basin  Surveys. 


Secretary’s  Report,  1961 


PLATE  2 


1.  Floor  pit  for  rectangular  earth  lodge  in  Oahe  Reservoir  area,  South  Dakota.  Remains 
of  posts  are  visible  along  left  wall.  River  Basin  Surveys. 


2.  Excavating  base  of  low  mound  in  Oahe  Reservoir  area  in  North  Dakota.  Bison 
remains  buried  with  human  bodies  may  be  seen  at  left.  Traces  of  logs  at  right  cover 
human  skeletons.  River  Basin  Surveys. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  3  archeologists  in  addition 
to  the  chief,  1  administrative  assistant,  1  administrative  clerk,  1  sec¬ 
retary,  1  scientific  illustrator,  1  photographer,  and  4  museum  aides  on 
the  permanent  staff,  and  2  assistant  field  archeologists,  1  cook,  and  25 
field  crewmen  on  the  temporary  staff. 

During  the  year  there  were  10  Smithsonian  Institution  River  Basin 
Surveys  field  parties  at  work  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  Three  of  these 
were  in  the  Oahe  Reservoir  area  and  two  were  in  the  Big  Bend 
Reservoir  area  of  South  Dakota  during  July  and  August.  One  small 
field  party  conducted  investigations  during  October  and  November  in 
the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  area.  One  party  investigated  the  Merritt 
Reservoir  area  in  Nebraska  during  May  and  June.  Two  parties  were 
excavating  in  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  area  and  one  in  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  area  during  June. 

Other  fieldwork  in  the  Missouri  Basin  during  the  year  included 
11  parties  from  State  institutions  operating  under  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  Inter-Agency  Archeological  Salvage 
Program. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  appropriated  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1961,  but  since  most  of  the  new  money  was  to  cover  wage-scale  in¬ 
creases  beginning  in  J uly,  the  fiscal  situation  brought  into  even  sharper 
focus  than  before  the  critical  problem  of  accomplishing  the  minimum 
necessary  salvage  at  a  time  when  two  of  the  largest  reservoirs,  Big 
Bend  and  Oahe,  were  nearing  completion  and,  in  fact,  Oahe  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  flood  some  of  the  important  unexcavated  archeological 
sites.  However,  when  the  parties  took  to  the  field  in  June  it  was 
possible  to  shift  the  methods  of  fieldwork  from  sampling  of  large 
numbers  of  sites  back  to  the  intensive  excavation  of  a  smaller  number 
of  key  sites.  The  sampling  techniques  of  the  preceding  two  field 
seasons  had  been  successful  but  some  of  the  more  intensive  excavations 
were  again  needed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  Dr.  Warren  W.  Caldwell  and 
a  crew  of  eight  were  engaged  in  minor  test  excavations  at  two  sites 
in  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  of  South  Dakota.  Site  39LM222,  near 
the  mouth  of  Medicine  Creek,  in  Lyman  County,  was  a  diffuse  village 
of  the  La  Roche  complex.  A  small,  circular  house  with  closely  spaced 
wall  posts,  four  center  posts,  and  a  long  entry  passage,  lay  just  above 
an  earlier  structure  of  indeterminate  pattern.  A  shallow  ditch  sur¬ 
rounding  the  deeper  house  suggested  that  the  house  itself  may  have 
formed  a  bastion,  or  strong  point,  in  the  fortification  system.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  both  superimposed  houses  were  excavated.  Portions  of  a 
third  house  were  also  dug  and  it  proved  to  have  been  a  small,  circular 
building  differing  little  in  structural  details  from  the  uppermost  of 
the  two  superimposed  houses.  Pottery  and  other  artifacts  were 
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are  complete  or  little  damaged  and  are  marked  as  to  origin  or  pur¬ 
pose.  Objects  of  earthenware  in  great  quantity,  including  Oriental 
earthenware,  and  numerous  items  of  metal  and  leather  were  recovered. 
Strictly  military  objects  are  in  the  minority  but  unusual  items  of 
both  military  and  civilian  use  will  form  a  valuable  comparative  col¬ 
lection  and  future  exhibit  material.  Even  specimens  of  printer’s 
type,  for  printing  official  orders,  were  found. 

Investigations  at  the  site  of  Fort  Bennett  (1870-91)  in  Stanley 
County,  directly  opposite  Fort  Sully,  having  been  abandoned  in  June 
owing  to  flooding  by  the  Oahe  Reservoir,  were  resumed  in  August 
when  the  pool  level  had  receded  somewhat.  The  site  was  uncovered 
but  the  ground  was  so  thoroughly  waterlogged  that  excavation  was 
impractical.  Photographs  were  take  for  record  purposes  and  some 
historic  specimens  were  collected.  The  experience  gained  there,  as  at 
other  flooded  sites,  clearly  emphasizes  the  hopelessness,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  of  trying  to  do  archeological  work  in  sites  that  have 
once  been  flooded  and  reexposed  when  the  waters  receded,  whether  the 
sites  in  question  be  historic  or  prehistoric. 

On  August  10  the  fifth  Missouri  Basin  Project  field  party,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Smith  and  his  crew,  moved  into  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir 
area  to  conduct  preliminary  tests  at  site  39ST202,  believed  to  be  that 
of  Fort  George,  a  trading  post  of  the  1840’s.  Only  the  scantiest  con¬ 
temporary  record  of  this  post  has  been  found,  although  it  was  visited 
by  Audubon  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  of  some  importance  as  an 
opposition  post  in  the  fur  trade.  Tests  there  located  former  log  habi¬ 
tations  and  occupational  debris  of  the  period.  The  site  is  located  in 
Stanley  County  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Brule  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion.  This  field  party  also  took  charge  of  an  emergency  excavation  of 
six  human  burials  accidentally  located  by  construction  activities  at 
the  Big  Bend  Dam  site  and  reported  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
interments  were  in  wooden  coffins  and  contained  glass  beads  and  other 
late  objects  suggesting  the  early  reservation  period,  though  no  record 
of  such  graves  has  been  found.  The  Smith  party  completed  9  weeks 
in  the  field  and  returned  to  Lincoln  August  19. 

During  the  period  October  26  to  November  6,  one  Missouri  Basin 
Project  field  party  investigated  a  site  being  destroyed  by  gravel  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  area.  Robert 
W.  Neuman  and  a  crew  of  two  examined  and  tested  the  areas  of  the 
Arzberger  site  (39HU6),  which  were  being  cut  away  as  a  gravel 
quarry.  A  rich  midden  and  several  cache  pits  were  exposed  and  ex¬ 
cavated.  Artifacts  were  collected  and  data  compiled,  but  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  little  material  that  had  not  already  been  discussed  in  a 
report  on  this  site.  During  the  same  period  Neuman  also  made  a 
flight  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir  and  took  aerial 
photos  of  several  sites  that  had  been  flooded  and  reexposed  by  a  drop 
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in  the  pool  level.  On  the  return  trip  to  Lincoln  this  party  also  visited 
sites  in  the  immediate  construction  area  of  the  Big  Bend  Dam  (at  the 
request  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers)  and  while  there  collected  speci¬ 
mens  for  dendrochronological  use.  It  also  visited  an  earth-lodge  vil¬ 
lage  site  near  Wessington  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  and  examined  several  ama¬ 
teur  collections  in  southwest  Minnesota  and  northwest  Iowa. 

The  1961  summer  field  season  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  began  in 
the  Merritt  Reservoir  area  on  May  25.  Robert  W.  Neuman  and  an 
assistant  spent  11  days  in  a  final  intensive  search  of  the  flood-pool  area 
of  this  dam  on  the  Snake  River  in  Cherry  County,  Nebr.  The  dam 
is  well  along  in  construction  and,  despite  two  previous  surveys  that 
provided  very  little  archeological  evidence,  it  was  thought  that  a  final 
investigation  should  be  made.  The  shifting  sand  dunes  in  this  area, 
combined  with  the  construction  activities,  might  have  revealed  some 
cultural  remains  of  the  earlier  periods.  Such  was  found  not  to  be  the 
case  and  no  archeological  manifestations  were  noted.  This  reservoir 
area  can  be  written  off  as  completed. 

The  second  Missouri  Basin  Project  field  party  consisted  of  a  crew 
of  nine  under  the  direction  of  Robert  W.  Neuman.  This  party  began 
work  on  June  6  in  the  construction  area  of  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir 
(actually  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Fort  Randall  Reservoir)  at  site 
39BF225.  At  that  location  there  is  a  group  of  three  low  burial 
mounds  situated  on  the  terrace  just  west  of  the  Talking  Crow  site 
(39BF3)  in  Buffalo  County,  S.  Dak.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
Neuman  had  trenched  two  of  these  mounds  and  found  three  compo¬ 
nents  present:  (a)  Historic  with  coffin  burials,  (b)  the  mound  com¬ 
ponent  with  secondary  pit  burials,  and  (c)  a  premound,  nonceramic 
component. 

The  third  Missouri  Basin  Project  field  party  of  the  season  was 
composed  of  a  crew  of  10  directed  by  Dr.  Warren  W.  Caldwell.  It 
began  work  on  June  13  at  the  Pretty  Head  site  (39LM232).  This 
site  is  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  4  miles  above 
the  Big  Bend  Dam  site  in  Lyman  County,  S.  Dak.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  excavations  were  well  under  way  in  several  middens,  and  in  the 
remains  of  one  long-rectangular  house. 

The  fourth  Missouri  Basin  Project  field  party  of  the  1961  season 
was  a  crew  of  10  directed  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Stephenson.  This  party 
began  work  on  June  19  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir  in 
Corson  County,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River  some  5 
miles  south  of  Mobridge.  There  a  series  of  small  sites  extending  from 
the  Blue  Blanket  Island  site  (39WW9)  downstream  into  Dewey 
County  to  site  39DW232  was  to  be  investigated  with  intensive  exca¬ 
vations  at  the  Potts  Village  site  (39C019)  and  the  Le  Compte  Creek 
site  (39DW234).  The  latter  are  the  remains  of  circular  house  vil¬ 
lages  with  fortifications  and  suggest  a  possible  link  between  the  later 
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part  of  the  long-rectangular-house  period  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
circular-house  period.  The  two  main  sites  each  appear  to  have  a 
single  bastion  in  the  fortification  system.  Excavations  were  well 
underway  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Cooperating  institutions  working  in  the  Missouri  Basin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year  included  five  field  parties  from  State  agen¬ 
cies  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 
W.  Raymond  Wood  of  the  University  of  Oregon  had  a  crew  at  work 
for  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota  at  the  Huff  site 
(32M011)  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir  some  18  miles 
below  Mandan,  N.  Dak.  Wood’s  party  excavated  eight  houses  and  200 
feet  of  palisade,  and  cross-sectioned  the  fortification  ditch.  This  was 
the  location  of  a  fortified,  bastioned  village  of  long-rectangular  houses 
with  the  houses  loosely  arranged  in  rows.  One  unusual  house  was 
nearly  square  and  had  four  center  posts  comparable  to  the  circular 
houses  of  other  sites.  Dr.  Preston  Holder  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  had  a  crew  at  work  at  the  Leavenworth  site  (39C09),  7  miles 
north  of  Mobridge  in  Corson  County,  S.  Dak.,  in  the  Oahe  Reservoir. 
This  site,  visited  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  and  attacked  by  Col. 
Henry  Leavenworth  in  1823,  was  an  Ankara  village  (or  pair  of 
villages)  of  circular  houses.  Holder’s  crew  excavated  four  houses  and 
tested  several  midden  areas.  Dr.  Wesley  R.  Hurt,  Jr.,  with  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota  crew,  spent  July  and  August  excavating 
portions  of  the  No  Heart  Creek  site  (39AR2)  in  old  Armstrong 
County  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  the  Oahe  Reservoir. 
This  small,  compact,  fortified,  La  Roche-type  village  had  an  unusual 
series  of  small  bastions  and  entryways.  Thomas  A.  Witty  with  a  crew 
from  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  excavated  four  sites  and 
tested  several  others  in  the  Wilson  Reservoir  area  on  the  Saline  River 
in  Russell  and  Lincoln  Counties,  Kans.  All  four  excavated  sites  re¬ 
late  to  the  Central  Plains  Phase.  Dr.  Carl  H.  Chapman  had  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  crew  in  the  field  surveying  and  testing  sites  in  the 
Kasinger  Bluff  Reservoir  on  the  Osage  River  in  Henry,  Benton,  and 
St.  Clair  Counties,  west-central  Missouri. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  six  field  parties  representing  four 
cooperating  institutions  were  in  the  field  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  Dr. 
Preston  Holder  was  back  at  the  Leavenworth  site  (39C09)  in  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  for  a  second  season  of  work  by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Dr.  Carl  H.  Chapman  was  back  at  the  Kasinger  Bluff  Reservoir  in 
Missouri  with  a  University  of  Missouri  field  party  surveying  and 
testing  sites  in  that  area.  In  addition,  Chapman  had  a  survey  crew 
at  work  in  the  Stockton  Reservoir  area  in  Cedar  and  Dade  Coimties, 
Mo.  Thomas  A.  Witty  had  a  crew  at  work  excavating  the  Woods 
site  (14CY30)  and  testing  several  other  sites  in  the  Milford  Reservoir 
on  the  Republican  River  in  Geary  County,  Kans.,  for  the  Kansas 
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State  Historical  Society.  Dr.  Wesley  R.  Hurt  had  a  crew  at  work 
by  boat,  testing  several  sites  being  exposed  by  wave  action  along  the 
shores  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  (Gavins  Point)  and  Fort  Randall 
Reservoirs,  for  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Roger  T.  Grange  had 
a  crew  from  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  at  work  in  the 
Red  Willow  Reservoir  area  in  Frontier  County,  southwestern  Ne¬ 
braska,  excavating  two  sites  near  the  dam  construction  area.  All 
the  parties  mentioned  above  were  operating  under  agreements  with 
the  National  Park  Service  and  were  cooperating  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  the  research  program. 

During  the  time  that  the  archeologists  were  not  in  the  field  they 
were  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  their  materials  and  in  the  laboratory 
and  library  research.  They  also  prepared  manuscripts  of  technical 
scientific  reports  and  wrote  articles  and  papers  of  a  more  popular 
nature. 

The  Missouri  Basin  Chronology  Program,  begun  by  the  staff  arche¬ 
ologists  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Project  in  January  1958,  continued  to 
operate  and  made  considerable  progress  throughout  the  year.  Con¬ 
tinued  cooperation  and  participation  by  more  than  30  individuals 
representing  30  research  institutions  throughout  the  Plains  area  has 
been  rewarding.  This  year  major  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
dendrochronological  section  of  the  program.  Harry  E.  Weakly  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Warren  W.  Caldwell  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  Project,  and  Ward  Weakly  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  concentrated  the  tree-ring  studies  on  a  limited  area  along  the 
Missouri  River  between  Fort  Thompson  and  the  Cheyenne  River  in 
South  Dakota.  This  takes  in  all  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  area  and  the 
lower  portions  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir.  A  master  chart  has  been 
constructed  for  this  area  using  oak,  ash,  and  cedar,  that  extends  from 
the  present  back  to  A.D.  1302.  Archeological  wood,  mainly  cedar 
house  posts,  from  a  number  of  sites  has  been  dated  by  the  master 
chart.  The  dates  look  good,  and  in  general  correlate  well  with  other 
chronological  data,  but  until  further  checks  have  been  made,  release 
of  these  dates  would  be  premature.  In  addition  to  the  master  chart, 
a  “floating”  sequence  of  nearly  300  years  has  been  constructed,  based 
upon  timbers  from  houses  of  the  Over  Focus  and  the  Thomas  Riggs 
Focus.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between 
the  South  Dakota  master  chart  and  the  several  charts  that  have  been 
previously  developed  for  areas  of  Nebraska. 

The  radioactive  carbon-14  section  of  the  program  has  continued 
to  develop,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Michigan  Memo¬ 
rial  Phoenix  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  R.  Crane, 
a  series  of  four  new  dates  has  been  released.  Sample  M-1079a ,  char¬ 
coal  from  a  house  post  of  the  late  component  at  the  Crow  Creek  site 
(39BF11)  in  the  Fort  Randall  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.,  excavated  by 
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Marvin  F.  Kivett  for  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  as  a  part 
of  the  Inter-Agency  Archeological  Salvage  Program,  gave  a  date  of 
560±:150  years  ago.  Sample  M -1080 a,  charcoal  from  Feature  4  of 
the  Good  Soldier  site  (39LM238)  in  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  of  South 
Dakota,  gave  a  date  of  2,380±150  years  ago.  This  sample  was 
excavated  by  Robert  W.  Neuman  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Project  staff. 
Sample  M-1081 ,  charcoal  from  zone  D  of  the  Logan  Creek  site 
(25BT3)  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  excavated  by  Marvin  F.  Kivett 
for  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  gave  a  date  of  7,250±300 
years  ago.  Sample  M-1082 ,  wood  from  a  house  post  in  a  small  long- 
rectangular  house  (F.  2)  of  the  Fay  Tolton  site  (39ST11)  in  the 
Oahe  Reservoir,  gave  a  date  of  860±150  years  ago.  This  sample  was 
excavated  by  Dr.  Donald  D.  Hartle,  then  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Project 
staff.  An  experiment  in  the  decontamination  of  charcoal  treated  with 
paraffin  failed  completely.  A  log,  one  end  of  which  had  been  coated 
with  paraffin  and  the  other  end  not  so  treated,  had  had  the  treated 
end  deparaffined  and  both  sections  were  run  for  carbon-14  analysis. 
The  two  dates  from  the  same  piece  of  charred  wood  were  several  cen¬ 
turies  apart. 

The  laboratory  and  office  staff  spent  its  full  effort  during  the  year 
in  processing  specimen  materials  for  study,  photographing  and  il¬ 
lustrating  specimens,  preparing  specimen  records,  and  typing,  filing, 
and  illustrating  record  and  manuscript  materials.  Accomplishments 
of  the  laboratory  and  office  staff  are  listed  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  Missouri  Basin  Project  staff  archeologists  and  archeologists 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  cooperating  States  agencies  working 
in  the  Missouri  Basin  met  on  July  30  in  a  roundtable  field  conference 
in  Pierre,  S.  Dak.  This  1714th  Plains  Conference,  now  a  regular 
summer  event,  and  a  supplement  to  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Plains 
Conference,  was  devoted  to  discussions  of  current  fieldwork  and 
technical  problems  of  field  identifications.  During  the  Thanksgiving 
weekend,  members  of  the  staff  participated  in  the  18th  Plains  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Archeology,  held  in  Norman,  Okla.  On  April  14,  members 
of  the  staff  participated  in  the  seventy-first,  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Stephenson,  Chief,  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time 
during  the  year  to  managing  the  office  and  laboratory  in  Lincoln  and 
preparing  plans  and  budgets  for  the  1961  field  season.  He  compiled 
a  7- volume  summary  of  construction  data  and  archeological  work  in 
all  the  789  named  reservoir  sites  in  the  Missouri  Basin  for  use  in  fu¬ 
ture  planning  in  the  Lincoln  office.  He  completed  the  revision  of  a 
large  technical  monograph,  “The  Accokeek  Creek  Site:  A  Middle 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Culture  Sequence,”  previously  accepted  as  his  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  continued  with 
preliminary  analysis  of  materials  he  recovered  from  the  excavations 
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at  the  Sully  site  (39SL4)  in  the  Oahe  Reservoir  in  1956-57-58.  He 
also  continued  work  on  a  monograph  reporting  the  “Archeological 
Investigations  in  the  Whitney  Reservoir,  Texas,”  and  two  smaller 
manuscripts,  all  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Through¬ 
out  the  year  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Chronology 
Program;  as  assistant  editor  of  “Notes  and  News  in  the  Plains  Area,” 
for  American  Antiquity;  and  as  associate  editor  for  the  Plains  An¬ 
thropologist.  At  the  18th  Plains  Conference,  held  in  Norman,  Okla., 
on  Thanksgiving  weekend,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  session  on 
“Field  Reports”  and  as  a  panel  discussant  for  the  session  on  “The 
Aksarben  Aspect.” 

Dr.  Stephenson  presented  a  paper,  “The  Housing  Problem,”  at  the 
seventy-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Lincoln  on  April  14.  During  the  year  he  wrote  a  number  of  book 
reviews  for  various  scientific  journals.  He  also  wrote  a  brief  article, 
“Comments  on  ‘Relationships  between  the  Caddoan  Area  and  the 
Plains’  by  Robert  E.  Bell,”  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Texas 
Archeological  Society.  On  May  7  he  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Archeological  Society,  talking  on  the 
subject,  “Drowning  Our  Heritage.”  Throughout  the  year  he  gave 
seven  other  talks  on  various  aspects  of  Missouri  Basin  Salvage 
Archeology  before  regular  meetings  of  local  civic  organizations  and 
school  groups.  In  July  he  drove  to  Moscow,  Idaho,  to  deliver  a  load 
of  archeological  specimens  from  the  Missouri  Basin  to  Dr.  Alfred 
Bowers  of  the  University  of  Idaho  and  to  consult  with  Dr.  Bowers  on 
the  analysis  of  the  material.  While  there  he  met  with  the  executive 
dean  of  the  University  of  Idaho  to  confer  on  problems  involved  in 
anthropological  programs  in  the  University.  In  May  he  was  invited 
to  Accokeek,  Md.,  as  a  consultant  to  the  Accokeek  Foundation  on  an 
archeological  research  program  for  the  Accokeek  area.  He  took 
annual  leave  to  serve  as  part-time  assistant  professor  of  anthropology 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  during  both  the  first  and 
second  semesters  of  the  academic  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
conducting  investigations  in  prehistoric  Indian  village  sites  in  the 
Oahe  Reservoir  area. 

Dr.  Warren  W.  Caldwell,  archeologist,  when  not  in  charge  of  field 
parties,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  analyses  of  specimen  materials 
he  had  recovered  from  salvage  excavations  in  previous  years.  He 
completed  final  revisions  of  his  manuscript  “Archeological  Investi¬ 
gations  at  the  Hickey  Brothers  Site,  39LM4,  Lyman  County,  South 
Dakota,”  in  collaboration  with  Lee  G.  Madison  and  Bernard  Golden ; 
and  of  the  manuscript  “The  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir,”  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  G.  Hubert  Smith.  He  continued  the  detailed  analysis 
of  materials  from  the  Black  Partizan  site  (39LM218)  in  the  Big  Bend 
Reservoir,  S.  Dak.,  and  in  collaboration  with  Harry  E.  Weakly  con- 
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tinued  work  on  the  dendrochronological  materials  from  the  Big  Bend 
and  Oahe  Reservoirs  of  South  Dakota.  In  May  he  consulted  with 
Dr.  Douglas  Osborne  of  the  National  Park  Service  regarding  com¬ 
plete  revision  and  expansion  of  his  monograph,  “The  Archeology  of 
Wakemap;  A  Stratified  Site  near  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,”  for 
publication  in  the  National  Park  Service  series.  He  also  completed 
“Dendrochronology  and  the  Missouri  Basin  Chronology  Program,” 
which  was  published  in  The  Tree  Ring  Bulletin ,  vol.  23,  No.  3.  In 
addition,  he  wrote  several  book  reviews.  On  July  30  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  1714th  Plains  Conference  in  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  and 
over  Thanksgiving  weekend  he  gave  a  report  on  his  current  fieldwork 
at  the  18th  Plains  Conference  in  Norman,  Okla.  On  April  14  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  at  the  seventy-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Academy  of  Sciences  held  in  Lincoln,  entitled  “Some  Thoughts  on 
Guns  and  Indians.”  During  the  year  he  continued  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dendrochronology  section  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Chronol¬ 
ogy  Program;  as  assistant  editor  for  reviews  and  literature  for  the 
Plains  Anthropologist ,  and  as  Plains  collaborator  for  the  Society  for 
American  Archeology  publication,  Abstracts  of  New  World  Archae¬ 
ology.  On  annual  leave  he  continued  to  serve  as  part-time  assistant 
professor  of  anthropology  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again  engaged  in  excavating 
archeological  sites  in  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  area. 

Robert  W.  Neuman,  archeologist,  when  not  in  the  field  conducting 
excavations,  was  analyzing  archeological  materials  he  had  previously 
excavated  in  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  area.  He  completed  four  man¬ 
uscripts  and  had  them  accepted  for  publication :  “The  Olson  Mound 
(39BF223)  in  Buffalo  County,  South  Dakota”;  “Salvage  Arche¬ 
ology  at  a  Site  near  Fort  Thompson,  South  Dakota”;  “A  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Archeological  References  Relating  to  the  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  Great  Plains  Prior  to  1930” ;  and  “Domesticated  Corn  from  a  Fort 
Walton  Mound  in  Houston  County,  Alabama.”  The  first  three  will 
be  published  in  the  Plains  Anthropologist ;  the  fourth  in  the  Florida 
Anthropologist.  An  article,  “Indian  Burial  Mounds  in  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Basin,”  was  published  in  Progress  of  the  Interior 
Missouri  Basin  Field  Committee.  During  the  year  he  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  carbon-14  section  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Chronology  Pro¬ 
gram.  On  Thanksgiving  weekend  he  presented  two  papers  at  the 
18th  Plains  Conference  in  Norman,  Okla.,  entitled  “Excavations  at 
Four  Mound  Sites  in  the  Oahe  Reservoir”  and  “The  Brother  of  All 
Document,  1888.”  During  late  April  and  early  May  he  drove  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  deliver  a  load  of  Missouri 
Basin  archeological  specimens  and  to  confer  with  archeologists  at 
both  cities.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again  in  the  field  conduct¬ 
ing  archeological  excavations. 
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G.  Hubert  Smith,  archeologist,  after  completing  liis  fieldwork  in 
August,  was  on  duty  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the  Lincoln  office 
analyzing  materials  and  preparing  reports  of  work  previously  ac¬ 
complished  at  historic  sites  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  Plis  principal 
effort  was  directed  toward  preparation  of  a  large  monograph  com¬ 
bining  his  own  and  several  other  investigators’  work  at  the  site  of 
Fort  Berthold  and  Like-a-Fishhook  Village  (32ML2)  in  the  Garrison 
Reservoir,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  well  along  on  this  manu¬ 
script.  He  also  prepared  an  article,  “Historical  Archeology  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  Reservoir  Areas,”  that  was  published  in  the  Plains 
Anthropologist  in  November,  and  wrote  (in  collaboration  with  War¬ 
ren  W.  Caldwell)  a  manuscript,  “The  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir,” 
for  publication  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Throughout 
the  year  he  served  as  assistant  editor  for  historic  sites  archeology  for 
the  Plains  Anthropologist  and  as  chairman  of  the  historic  documenta¬ 
tion  section  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Chronology  Program.  He  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  18th  Plains  Conference,  held  in  Norman,  Okla.,  over 
Thanksgiving  weekend  with  a  report  of  his  current  field  activities. 
On  September  23-24  he  participated  as  a  discussant  at  the  “Confer¬ 
ence  on  Historic  Buildings  and  Sites”  at  Iowa  State  University  at 
Ames.  On  January  26-28,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Historians,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  he  presented  an  illus¬ 
trated  paper  on  “Frontier  Buildings  on  the  Upper  Missouri,”  and  on 
May  20  a  similar  paper,  “Early  Historic  Buildings  in  the  Missouri 
Basin,”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Association  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  held  in  Lincoln.  On  April  14  he  spoke  at  the  seventy-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lincoln  on 
“Early  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings  on  the  Upper  Missouri:  Some 
Problems  of  Evidence.”  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  at  work  in 
the  Lincoln  office  on  his  monograph  on  site  32ML2. 


Table  1. — Specimens  processed  July  1,  I960 — June  SO,  1961 


Reservoir 

Number  of 
sites 

Catalog 

numbers 

assigned 

Number  of 
specimens 
processed 

"Rig  Rond  _ _ _ _ _  -  - 

6 

1 

57 

1 

15 

3 

496 
83 
2,  341 
25 
2,  417 
151 

2,  161 
1,  339 
24,  101 
135 
8,  145 
226 

Rort,  RanHflll  _ 

Waltpr  F  Crenrpre  _  _  _ 

Oaho  _  _ _ 

Sites  not  in  reservoirs - 

Pif.p  totals  _ _ _ 

83 

5,  513 

36,  107 

Collections  not  assigned  site  numbers - 

Combined  totals - 

1 

3 

46 

84 

5,  516 

36,  153 
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As  of  June  30,  1961,  the  Missouri  Basin  Project  had  cataloged 
1,255,716  specimens  from  2,141  numbered  sites  and  59  collections  not 
assigned  site  numbers. 

Specimens  restored :  Two  pottery  vessels  and  one  vessel  section. 

Specimens  repaired :  Fourteen  nonpottery  artifacts. 

Specimens  transferred  to  other  agencies : 

To  the  United  States  National  Museum : 

Archeological  specimens  from  425  sites  in  10  reservoir  areas. 

Unworked  shell  from  16  sites  in  three  reservoir  areas. 

To  the  University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum: 

Identified,  unworked  animal  bone  from  120  sites  in  seven  reservoir  areas. 

Table  2. — Record  material  processed  July  1, 1960-June  30, 1961 
MISSOURI  BASIN  PROJECT 


Reflex  copies  of  records _ 8i  465 

Photographic  negatives  made _ 1,  507 

Photographic  prints  made _ , _ 8,  916 

Photographic  prints  mounted  and  filed _ 1,  894 

Transparencies  mounted  in  glass _  498 

Kodachrome  pictures  taken  in  lab _  160 

Cartographic  tracings  and  drawings _  66 

Artifacts  sketched _  45 

Plates  lettered _  40 

Profiles  drawn _  11 

Plate  layouts  made  for  manuscripts _  12 


Cooperating  institutions. — During  the  fiscal  year  a  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions  cooperated  in  the  Inter-Agency  Salvage  Program  in  several 
areas.  In  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned  in  the  sections  per¬ 
taining  to  Alabama-Georgia  and  the  Missouri  Basin,  the  following 
work  was  carried  on  under  agreements  with  the  National  Park 
Service : 

The  University  of  Arkansas  made  studies  in  the  Beaver  Reservoir 
area  on  the  White  River  and  the  Millwood  Reservoir  on  Little  River. 
The  University  of  Kentucky  conducted  investigations  in  the  Nolin 
Reservoir  area  on  the  Nolin  River.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
worked  at  the  Wilkesboro  Reservoir  on  the  Yadkin  River.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  carried  on  activities  in  the  Milton  Hill  Reservoir 
on  the  Clinch  River.  The  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh  studied 
archeological  manifestations  in  the  Shenango  Reservoir  area  on  the 
Shenango  River.  The  New  Jersey  State  Museum  conducted  inves¬ 
tigations  at  Tocks  Island.  The  University  of  Illinois  had  a  project 
at  the  Shelbyville  Reservoir  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  Southern 
Illinois  University  made  a  series  of  excavations  in  the  Carlyle  Res¬ 
ervoir  Basin  on  the  same  river.  The  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  conducted  investigations  in  the  Kickapoo  Reservoir  area  on 
the  Kickapoo  River.  The  University  of  Texas  carried  on  a  series  of 
surveys  in  the  Texas  Gulf  Project.  The  Kansas  State  Historical 
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Society  excavated  in  the  Council  Grove  Reservoir  on  the  Grand 
(Neosho)  River.  The  University  of  Arizona  continued  its  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  Painted  Rock  area  on  the  Gila  River.  The  Museum  of 
Northern  Arizona  continued  its  studies  in  the  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir 
area  on  the  Colorado  River,  as  did  the  University  of  Utah  in  the  same 
area  and  in  the  Flaming  Gorge  and  Plainfield  Reservoir  Basins. 
The  Museum  of  New  Mexico  worked  in  the  Navajo  Reservoir  area 
along  the  San  Juan  River.  The  College  of  the  Sequoias  conducted 
investigations  in  the  Terminus  Reservoir  area  on  the  Kaweah  River 
in  California.  Idaho  State  College  worked  in  the  Bruce’s  Eddy  area 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River.  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege  continued  its  excavations  in  the  Lower  Monumental  and  Ice 
Harbor  areas  along  the  Columbia  River  and  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  worked  on  the  Priest  Rapids- Wanapum  Project  in  the  Middle 
Columbia  River  district.  The  University  of  Oregon  investigated 
sites  in  the  John  Day  Reservoir  Basin  on  the  J ohn  Day  River.  Several 
institutions  volunteered  to  carry  on  survey  work  without  an  agreement 
with  the  N ational  Park  Service.  They  include  groups  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  State,  Ohio,  Indiana,  southern  California,  and  West 
Virginia.  In  the  latter  State  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey 
did  reconnaissance  work  in  the  Summerville  Reservoir  area  on  the 
Gauley  River. 


ARCHIVES 

The  Bureau  archives  continued  under  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
C.  Blaker,  archivist.  In  May  1961  Mrs.  Blaker  visited  the  Haverford 
College  Library,  Haverford,  Pa.,  where  she  examined  pictorial  and 
manuscript  material  in  the  Quaker  Collection  concerning  American 
Indians,  and  in  June,  visited  the  library  of  Hampton  Institute,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.,  and  examined  an  extensive  collection  of  field  and  studio 
photographs  relating  to  Indians  who  were  students  at  Hampton  in 
the  period  1880-1900.  On  July  10,  1960,  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Cohen 
was  appointed  as  junior  anthropologist  and  was  assigned  to  assist  in 
the  archives. 


MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Frans  M.  Olbrechts,  relating  to  his  studies  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  in  1926-31  when  he  was  a  col¬ 
laborator  of  the  Bureau,  were  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  archives 
by  Dr.  Olbrechts’  widow,  Mrs.  Margriet  Olbrechts  of  Wezembeek- 
Oppem,  Belgium,  through  Dr.  A.  E.  Meeussen,  Koninklijk  Museum, 
Tervuren,  Belgium.  Dr.  Olbrechts  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  March 
24,  1958.  The  subject  matter  of  the  papers  consists  of  the  following 
categories :  Vocabularies,  grammar,  texts,  disease-name  papers,  Wilnoti 
formula  papers,  botany,  myths,  and  miscellaneous  ethnographic  notes. 
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An  18-page  inventory  has  been  prepared,  and  the  papers,  which 
occupy  28  boxes,  are  available  for  study  and  microfilming. 

The  manuscript  collection  continued  to  be  utilized  by  anthropolo¬ 
gists  and  other  students.  About  300  manuscripts  were  consulted  by 
searchers  who  visited  the  archives  in  person  or  purchased  microfilm 
and  other  reproductions  totaling  7,146  pages.  An  equal  number  of 
manuscripts  was  consulted  by  the  archivist  in  obtaining  information 
for  over  90  mail  inquiries.  In  the  course  of  this  examination,  new  and 
more  detailed  descriptions  of  manuscripts  were  also  prepared  for  the 
permanent  catalog  and  for  future  distribution  in  response  to  specific 
inquiries. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLLECTIONS 

The  Bureau’s  collection  of  North  American  Indian  photographs, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  active  of  its  kind,  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  through  the  generosity  of  interested  individuals  who 
either  lent  pictures  for  copying,  or  presented  them  as  gifts. 

Sixty  original  photographs  of  Mesquakie  Indians,  mainly  taken 
by  J.  L.  Hudson  of  Tama,  Iowa,  and  apparently  dating  in  part  from 
the  1860’s,  were  lent  for  copying  by  Norman  Feder  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Feder  also  lent  a  series  of  about  40  copy  prints  of  Prairie  Pot- 
tawotomie  of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 

Over  150  photographic  slides  of  American  Indian  subjects  were 
received  on  loan  from  Mrs.  Doris  Collester  of  East  Riverdale,  Md. 
Of  especial  interest  are  several  dozen  slides  of  Apache,  Pima,  and 
Maricopa  Indians  dated  1871  or  in  years  of  the  following  decade. 
Many  of  the  slides  bear  the  name  of  Moore,  Bond  &  Co.,  Chicago  or 
Moore,  Hubbell,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  distributor,  although  the  original 
source  of  most  of  the  photographs  is  still  unknown. 

Forty-six  photographs  relating  to  Cree  and  Chipewyan  Indians 
in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mackenzie,  Canada,  taken  by  Dr. 
Francis  Harper  on  an  expedition  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
to  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  1914  were  obtained  from  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Francis  Harper  and 
Dr.  J.  M.  Harrison,  Director  of  the  Survey. 

A  scrapbook  of  James  Earl  Taylor,  artist-correspondent  for  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  N ewspaper  from  1863  to  1883,  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  gift  from  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Com¬ 
mission,  through  John  Witthoft.  The  scrapbook  contains  several 
hundred  original  photographic  prints  of  western  Indians,  several 
photographs  of  Army  officers,  linecuts  of  western  military  posts,  and 
other  material  assembled  for  the  artist’s  reference,  as  well  as  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  Taylor’s  own  illustrations. 

Seventeen  photographs  of  important  men  of  the  Osage,  Caddo, 
Arapaho,  Cherokee,  Creek,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  tribes  were 
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borrowed  for  copying  from  the  Quaker  Collection,  Haverford  College 
Library,  Haverford,  Pa.,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Drake.  The  portraits  are  all  on  similar  mounts  of  the  carte  de  visite 
style,  and  most  are  inscribed  with  the  subjects’  names  and  the  dateline 
September  1865,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Only  one  of  the  photographs  has 
a  photographer’s  imprint.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Left  Hand  and  Powder 
Face,  Arapahoes,  with  Superintendent  Enoch  Hoag.  On  the  reverse 
is  stamped,  “W.  H.  Lamon,  Photograph  Artist,  Corner  Massachusetts 
&  Henry  Sts.,  Lawrence,  Kansas.”  Four  views  of  Kickapoo  bark-  and 
mat-covered  lodges  in  Chief  Wapamasliawa’s  village,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  were  also  borrowed  from  the  Quaker  collection  and  copied. 

Thirteen  photographs,  including  10  relating  to  Kiowa,  Wichita, 
and  Apache  Indians,  by  Irwin  of  Chickasha,  Indian  Territory,  1892- 
ca.  1894,  were  lent  for  copying  by  Vernon  M.  Riley  of  Chino,  Calif. 

Five  photographs  relating  to  Omaha  and  Ponca  Indians  of  the 
latter  19th  century,  and  a  group  photograph  of  the  officers  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Ann  Arbor, 
1885,  including  the  Reverend  J.  Owen  Dorsey  and  Mrs.  Erminnie  A. 
Smith  (both  formerly  associated  with  this  Bureau)  were  lent  for 
copying  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Dorsey  Lightfoot  of  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Five  photographs  of  Osage  Indians,  taken  in  1871  by  T.  M.  Con- 
cannon  at  the  Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  were  received  as  a 
gift  from  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Martin  of  Drain,  Oreg. 

Nine  photographs  relating  to  Indians  of  the  Southwest  who  were 
connected  with  projects  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  that 
area  in  1941-60  were  donated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Ten  copy  photographs  of  Ute  Indians  of  the  1870’s  and  1880’s  were 
received  in  exchange  from  Dr.  Omer  C.  Stewart  of  Boulder,  Colo. 

Six  recent  photographs  of  Quapaw  Indians  of  Oklahoma  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Velma  Nieberding  of  Miami,  Okla. 

A  collection  of  between  100  and  200  mounted  photographs  and 
glass  slides  was  received  as  a  transfer  from  the  library  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  At  year’s  end  these  photographs 
had  not  yet  been  arranged  and  individually  listed.  They  relate  to  a 
variety  of  North  American  Indian  tribes. 

During  the  year  prints  were  prepared  from  several  hundred  snap¬ 
shot  negatives  by  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson  that  had  not  been  previously 
cataloged.  Most  of  the  photographs  were  made  at  Zuni  Pueblo,  ca. 
1904.  They  include  numerous  views  relating  to  dances  and  cere¬ 
monials  and  a  lesser  number  pertaining  to  domestic  activities.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  photographs  are  not  of  high  quality 
photographically,  many  are  surprisingly  clear  and  informative,  and 
the  collection  as  a  whole  warrants  careful  study. 

In  addition  to  the  Zuni  views,  in  the  Stevenson  collections  there 
are  a  relatively  small  number  of  photographs  relating  to  the  pueblos 
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of  Cochitl,  ca.  1904,  San  Ildefonso,  ca.  1908,  and  Santa  Clara,  ca. 
1911.  A  16-page  caption  list  of  the  entire  collection  has  been  prepared. 

The  photographic  files  continued  to  be  used  extensively  by  scholars 
and  the  general  public.  The  year’s  total  of  approximately  600  pur¬ 
chase  orders  and  written  and  personal  inquiries  concerning  photo¬ 
graphs  is  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  while  the  total  of  over 
2,000  prints  distributed  exceeds  last  year’s  figure. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Work  during  the  past  fiscal  year  consisted  of  the  preparation  of 
numerous  charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  and  maps,  the  restoration  of 
photographs,  photo  retouching,  and  the  drawing  of  a  variety  of 
Indian  artifacts.  Also  many  miscellaneous  drawings,  diagrams,  etc., 
were  prepared  for  other  branches  of  the  Institution. 

LIBRARY 

Detailed  information  about  the  Bureau  library  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  librarian  on  the  Smithsonian  Library,  but  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  library  is  still  serving  a  useful 
purpose  in  providing  reference  material  not  only  for  members  of 
the  staff  but  for  students  and  professionals  in  the  Washington  area 
and  visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  library  is  not  wholly  fulfilling  the  function  that 
it  should  because  of  the  lack  of  a  librarian.  A  full-time  librarian 
would  not  only  greatly  expedite  the  use  of  the  facility  by  members 
of  the  staff,  but  would  also  be  extremely  helpful  to  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  consult  publications  in  the  Bureau  library,  many  of 
which  are  not  available  in  many  other  places.  Furthermore,  through 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  material  now  available,  a  librarian  would 
be  able  to  see  that  new  publications  pertaining  to  the  Bureau’s 
researches  are  acquired  promptly  when  they  become  available.  For 
many  years  the  Bureau  library  was  one  of  the  outstanding  places  in 
North  America  for  anthropological  research,  and  it  well  merits  a 
return  to  its  former  status. 

EDITORIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Bureau’s  editorial  work  continued  during  the  year  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mrs.  Eloise  B.  Edelen.  There  were  issued 
one  Annual  Report  and  two  Bulletins,  as  follows: 

Seventy-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1959-60. 

ii+35  pp.,2  pis.  1961. 

Bulletin  176.  River  Basin  Surveys  Papers,  Nos.  15-20,  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr., 

editor.  ix-J-337  pp.,  65  pis.,  25  figs.  1960. 

No.  15.  Historic  sites  archeology  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  by  Merrill  J. 

Mattes. 
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Bulletin  176 — Continued 

No.  16.  Historic  sites  archeology  in  the  Fort  Randall  Reservoir,  South 
Dakota,  by  John  E.  Mills. 

No.  17.  The  excavation  and  investigation  of  Fort  Lookout  Trading  Post  II 
(39LM57)  in  the  Fort  Randall  Reservoir,  South  Dakota,  by  Carl  F.  Miller. 

No.  18.  Fort  Pierre  II  (39ST217),  a  historic  trading  post  in  the  Oahe 
Dam  area,  South  Dakota,  by  G.  Hubert  Smith. 

No.  19.  Archeological  investigations  at  the  site  of  Fort  Stevenson  (32ML1), 
Garrison  Reservoir,  North  Dakota,  by  G.  Hubert  Smith.  With  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Robert  L.  Stephenson  and  an  appendix  by  Carlyle  S.  Smith. 

No.  20.  The  archeology  of  a  small  trading  post  (32MN1)  in  the  Garrison 
Reservoir  (Kipp’s  Post)  South  Dakota,  by  Alan  R.  Woolworth  and  W. 
Raymond  Wood. 

Bulletin  180.  Symposium  on  Cherokee  and  Iroquois  culture,  edited  by  William 
N.  Fenton  and  John  Gulick.  VI +292  pp.  1961. 

No.  1.  Foreword  by  the  editors. 

No.  2.  Iroquois-Cherokee  linguistic  relations,  by  Floyd  G.  Lounsbury. 

No.  3.  Comment  on  Floyd  G.  Lounsbury’s  “Iroquois-Cherokee  Linguistic 
Relations,”  by  Mary  R.  Haas. 

No.  4.  Iroquois  archeology  and  settlement  patterns,  by  William  A.  Ritchie. 

No.  5.  First  comment  on  Wiliam  A.  Ritchie’s  “Iroquois  Archeology  and 
Settlement  Patterns,”  by  William  H.  Sears. 

No.  6.  Second  comment  on  William  A.  Ritchie’s  “Iroquois  Archeology  and 
Settlement  Patterns,”  by  Douglas  S.  Byers. 

No.  7.  Cherokee  archeology,  by  Joffre  L.  Coe. 

No.  8.  Comment  on  Joffre  L.  Coe’s  “Cherokee  Archeology,”  by  Charles  H. 
Fairbanks. 

No.  9.  Eastern  Woodlands  community  typology  and  acculturation,  by  John 
Witthoft. 

No.  10.  Comment  on  John  Witthoft’s  “Eastern  Woodlands  Community 
Typology  and  Acculturation,”  by  John  M.  Goggin. 

No.  11.  Cherokee  economic  cooperatives :  the  Gadugi,  by  Raymond  D.  Fogel- 
son  and  Paul  Kutsche. 

No.  12.  The  rise  of  the  Cherokee  state  as  an  instance  in  a  class:  The 
“Mesopotamian”  career  to  statehood,  by  Fred  O.  Gearing. 

No.  13.  Comment  on  Fred  O.  Gearing’s  “The  Rise  of  the  Cherokee  State  as 
an  Instance  in  a  Class :  The  ‘Mesopotamian’  Career  to  Statehood,”  by 
Annemarie  Shimony. 

No.  14.  Cultural  composition  of  the  Handsome  Lake  religion,  by  Anthony 
F.  C.  Wallace. 

No.  15.  Comment  on  Anthony  F.  C.  Wallace’s  “Cultural  Composition  of 
the  Handsome  Lake  Religion,”  by  Wallace  L.  Chafe. 

No.  16.  The  Redbird  Smith  movement,  by  Robert  K.  Thomas. 

No.  17.  Comment  on  Robert  K.  Thomas’s  “The  Redbird  Smith  Movement,” 
by  Fred  W.  Voget. 

No.  18.  Effects  of  environment  on  Cherokee-Iroquois  ceremonialism,  music, 
and  dance,  by  Gertrude  P.  Kurath. 

No.  19.  Comment  on  Gertrude  P.  Kurath’s  “Effects  of  Environment  on 
Cherokee-Iroquois  Ceremonialism,  Music,  and  Dance,”  by  William  C. 
Sturtevant. 

No.  20.  The  Iroquois  fortunetellers  and  their  conservative  influence,  by 
Annemarie  Shimony. 

No.  21.  Change,  persistence,  and  accommodation  in  Cherokee  medico- 
magical  beliefs,  by  Raymond  D.  Fogelson. 
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Bulletin  180 — Continued 

No.  22.  Some  observations  on  the  persistence  of  aboriginal  Cherokee  per¬ 
sonality  traits,  by  Charles  H.  Holzinger. 

No.  23.  First  comment  on  Charles  H.  Holzinger’s  “Some  Observations  on 
the  Persistence  of  Aboriginal  Cherokee  Personality  Traits,”  by  David 
Landy. 

No.  24.  Second  comment  on  Charles  H.  Holzinger’s  “Some  Observations  on 
the  Persistence  of  Aboriginal  Cherokee  Personality  Traits,”  by  John 
Gulick. 

No.  25.  Iroquoian  culture  history:  A  general  evaluation,  by  William  N. 
Fenton. 

Publications  distributed  totaled  29,845,  as  compared  with  31,547  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  following  collections  were  made  by  staff  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  or  of  the  River  Basin  Surveys  and  transferred 
to  the  permanent  collections  of  the  department  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  the  department  of  civil  history,  and  the  department  of  an¬ 
thropology,  U.S.  National  Museum: 

FROM  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 

Acc.  No. 

236067.  Dictaphone.  Through  Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr. 

234469.  31  Belgian  postage  stamps.  Through  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Blaker. 

FROM  RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS 

225806.  160  land  and  fresh-water  mollusks  from  Arkansas  and  South  Dakota. 
Through  Dr.  Robert  L.  Stephenson. 

232081.  Indian  skeletal  remains  from  Big  Bend  Reservoir,  Buffalo  County, 
S.  Dak. 

232741.  5,153  archeological  items  and  skeletal  material  from  Fall  River  County, 
S.  Dak.,  and  Crook  and  Fremont  Counties,  Wyo.,  1957. 

233S12.  Indian  skeletal  materials  from  the  McNary  Reservoir  region. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Dr.  M.  W.  Stirling,  Dr.  John  P.  Harrington,  Dr.  A.  J.  Waring,  and 
Sister  Inez  Ililger  continued  as  research  associates.  Dr.  Stirling,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mrs.  Marion  Stirling,  using  the  Bureau’s  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties,  completed  work  on  the  materials  from  the  Ecuadorian  field  trip 
undertaken  while  he  was  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  turned  in  a 
manuscript  which  will  be  published  in  the  Bureau’s  series  of  anthro¬ 
pological  papers. 

The  following  bibliographies  and  leaflets  were  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year : 

SIL-50,  3d  rev.,  2/61 :  Selected  list  of  portraits  of  prominent  Indians  in  the 
collections  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

SIL-53,  rev.,  2/61 :  Photographic  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

SIL-76,  rev.,  7/60 :  Statement  regarding  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

SIL-92,  rev.,  1/61 :  Origin  of  the  American  Indian. 
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SIL-134,  rev.,  10/60 :  American  Indian  languages. 

SIL-175,  rev.,  3/61 :  Selected  references  on  present-day  conditions  among  U.S. 

Indians. 

SILf-264, 11/60 :  Selected  references  on  the  Indian  and  the  Frontier. 

SIL-276,  1/61 :  Linguistic  considerations  in  the  interpretation  of  place  names. 

Other  bibliographies  were  revised  during  the  year.  They  are :  the 
“Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn”  (should  bo  available  for  distribution 
by  September  1961),  and  the  popular  “Bibliography  of  American  In¬ 
dian  Medicine”  (available  before  December  1961.) 

The  nearly  3,900  letters  received  in  the  Director’s  office  plus  a  few 
hundred  received  by  staff  members  are  a  good  indication  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  the  American  Indian.  In  addition,  several  thou¬ 
sand  letters  requesting  Bureau  publications  are  received  yearly  in  the 
Editorial  and  Publications  Division.  Many  complete  sets  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  bibliographies  were  sent  out  upon  requests  from  college  and 
university  professors  and  libraries,  and  to  other  educational  organiza¬ 
tions.  Approximately  10,200  informational  items,  including  type¬ 
script  and  printed  articles,  bibliographies,  and  other  leaflets,  plus  more 
than  300  photographic  lists  were  mailed  from  the  main  Bureau  office 
in  response  to  requests  for  such  materials.  Many  specimens  were 
mailed  in  or  brought  to  the  office  for  identification  and  data  on  them 
were  supplied. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Director. 

Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael, 

Secretary ,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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